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gave everywhere, of the spirit that was in him.
And it was abundant.   Certainly there was in him
the desire to rule ; it was an instinct which shared
the honour of possessing him with the desire to
give, but then the end for which he wished to
rule was selfless.    Or at least, since Wesley was
Methodism, and Methodism was Wesley; since his
pride was transmuted into identification of him-
self with the thing he had made ; since the morbid
preoccupation with himself which had marked
his early years had taken an outward direction - his
actions had precisely the same effect as though
he had been selfless.   Without his intense egotism
he would never have accomplished what he did.
That it was as robust as ever is plain from his
printing his Journals, an act which assumes that
everybody will find their writer as interesting as
he  does  himself,  for,   candidly,   they  are  self-
glorification from end to end.   Even the Arminian
Magazine, which he founded as a counterblast to
the chief thorn in his flesh, the Calvinistic Gospel
Magazine, deals largely with himself, though some
of the first numbers were devoted to a discussion
of the friend of his childhood, Old Jeffrey, and
contained verse  such  as  Prior's   " Henry  and
Emma," the inclusion of which love-poem scan-
dalised those who  were most stern for truth.
Nevertheless, because giving was a part of his
egotism, he came to be the best loved man in
England and Ireland.
In Scotland it was different; there he was only